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over, output is, in a number of farms, largely dependent
upon the amount of work done by the farmer and his
family, which may be increased rather than diminished
when prices fall. Thus agricultural production, as a
whole, is slow to adjust itself to price changes. There
is clear evidence that this is so. During, the world
depression of prices from 1929 to 1932, while total world
manufacturing production, as measured by the League
of Nations, fell by 37 per cent, and non-agricultural
primary production by 31 per cent, agricultural produc-
tion only fell by i per cent. Agricultural output, as a
whole, is comparatively little affected by prices in the
short run.
7* Shifts of Supply within Agriculture. We have now
to consider the effect on the output of individual
agricultural products of a decrease or increase in the
price of that product only. In the long run, a fall or
rise in the price of any product will lead to a decrease
or increase in its output. The extent of the change
must depend upon how rapidly costs alter as the scale
of production is changed. Every commodity will be
localized in the places most suitable, under all the
circumstances, for its production. If its output is
increased, farmers must grow it in areas less suitable,
either because of climate, soil or distance from the
market, and must intensify existing cultivation,
thereby, perhaps, obtaining less advantage from the
diversification of farming.1 For this reason, an increase
in the output of any product will result in higher costs.
In the short run, however, individual agricultural
commodities respond very differently to price changes
1 See Chapter III.